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The Florida Citrus Commission was host to more than 
200 community leaders in Boston at the New England 
Conference on Human Nutrition. Outstanding medi- 
cal, educational and research experts were on the two- 
day program designed to get facts about nutrition 
translated into action in the home and school. Left 
to right, above, are Dr. L. G. MacDowell, director of 
research, Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland; Dr. 
George R. Cowgill, professor of nutrition, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, moderator of the opening 
session of the conference; and Marvin H. Walker, 
member of the Florida Citrus Commission, Lake Wales. 


BARTOW, FLORIDA 





Before you plant citrus use DD 


The only way to prevent spreading decline is to 
clear your soil of nematodes with D-D soil 
fumigant. 


D-D gives you effective control of burrowing 
nematodes found to be the cause of spreading 
decline. D-D also controls other harmful nema- 
tode species such as: citrus nematode, root knot 
nematode and meadow nematode. And, D-D 
prevents resuckering of old root systems that 
are very often nematode-infested. 


D-DD is the recommended soil fumigant 
for control of spreading decline 


ee ey . bal 


® 
SOIL 


D-D soil fumigant is a liquid which is injected 
into the soil where it becomes a gas which 
spreads, killing nematodes. D-D is easy to use 
with conventional gravity flow plow equipment 
or inexpensive tractor attachment. 


Stop spreading decline! Set out your new 
citrus transplants in nematode-free soil. Before 
you plant use D-D soil fumigant—available from 
your insecticide dealer. He will be glad to give 
you complete information on its application. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
55 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 





FUMIGANT 
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Purple scale infestations are below 
the five year average for this time 
of year and are expected to remain 
so through May. Red scale infesta- 
tions on the other hand are a little 
above average and will increase fur- 
ther in May. 

Purple mites were abundant in 
March and April, and unless there is 
more rain in May than expected, they 
will continue to be a problem in May. 
Six-spotted mite infestations were at 
an extremely low level through mid- 
April, at which time an increasing 
trend began. A peak will be reached 
about the middle of May, but the level 
reached will be far below the maxi- 
mum of last year and the problem 
will not be general. 

Rust mite infestations are low. 
There will be some increase in acti- 
vity in May, but a substantial increase 
is not expected before June. 

Mealybug infestations are expected 
to be low this year. 


SPRAY PROGRAM 
At the time this article is written 
the spray program for May is unpre- 
dictable. If the dry weather 
tinues, all spraying should be kept 
to a minimum in non-irrigated groves. 
However, where there is a heavy scale 
or mite infestation, control measures 
should be taken and the safest ma- 
terials should be used. Even though 
soil moisture to be fairly 
good, an oil spray or an oil and para- 
thion combination may leaf 
and fruit drop. Oil sprays are also 
likely to cause oil blotch on oranges 
where the application is made when 
the average size of fruit is between 
% inch and 1% inches in diameter. 
Grapefruit is not likely to be 
marked as oranges. Parathion or 
malathion sprays may cause some 
leaf drop, but not so much as oil. 
Lime-sulfur at 2 gallons per 100 gal- 
lons is also somewhat of a shock to 
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* Written April 25, 1956. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Co- 
coa; J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. 
Townsend, Tampa; T. B. Hallam, 

Avon Park; and L. M. Sutton, 

Lake Alfred. 
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the trees and may cause some old 
leaves to drop. The safest materials 
or combinations are wettable sulfur, 
compounds of neutral copper and zinc, 
Ovotran, aramite, EPN-300, parathion 
and malathion. 

Purple mite injury combined with 


dry weather may cause heavy leaf 
drop and mesophyll collapse. Leaf 
drop is now being reported from 


heavy purple mite infestations. 
Even though six-spotted mite infes- 
tations are not general, a few groves 
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feed is under the button of the fruit, 
also on the limbs and trunks where 
egg masses are found. 

Purple Mite Control: 
pound per 100 gallons 
this material can be 
lime-sulfur and other materials used 
in post-bloom sprays. Aramite and 
EPN-300 can also be used but should 
not be combined with lime-sulfur or 
other alkaline materials. Oil is very 
effective but its use at this time is 
limited because of dry weather and 


Ovotran at 1 
is effective and 
combined with 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS* 





Purple Red Purple Rust Mite 

District Scale Scale Mite on leaves 
West Coast 4.76 3.67 2.09 1.90 
Indian River 4.16 3.36 1.71 1.36 
Upper East Coast 4.50 3.25 1.28 -60 
Gainesville 4.00 -67 1.50 -60 
Orlando 3.91 2.26 1.74 -69 
Brooksville 4.49 3.44 2.19 1.33 
Ridge 4.39 4.23 2.79 1.21 
Bartow 5.55 1.34 1.67 1.56 
State Average 4.41 3.25 1.99 1.21 
Last Year 4.55 3.09 1.53 -86 





* Third week in April. 


scales, and number of groves with increasing or decreasing infestations. 


Activity is computed from populations, amount of hatching of 


Activity is 


considered hizh if above 4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites. 


are heavily infested. Where such is 
the case, control measures should be 
taken to prevent drop of new leaves. 

Late May is an opportune time to 
reduce rust mite infestations to a 
low level so that it will not be nec- 
to control them when it is 
time to control scale. 


essary 


Scale Control: Any scalicide ap- 
plication made in May should not be 
expected to control scale, especially 
red scale, throughout the year. Where 
scale control is necessary, use either 
parathion, 15% wettable powder at 
1 to 1.7 pounds or malathion 3 to 5 
pounds per 100 gallons. An oil spray 


may be used if there is plenty of 
moisture in the soil and the trees 
are in a vigorous condition. But, 


as mentioned above, oil is likely to 
cause oil blotch on small fruit and 
it will also prevent degreening of ma- 
ture Valencia oranges. 

Mealybug Control: Mealybug infes- 
tations are not general, but where 
control is necessary, apply 1.7 pounds 
of parathion per 100 gallons. Make 
a thorough application on the fruit 


because one of the favorite places to 


the small sizes of oranges. Where 
the mature crop is still on the trees, 
be sure to read the label of the miti- 
cide used, for instructions on the 
waiting period between spraying and 
picking the fruit. 

Six-Spotted Mite Control: Although 
infestations are not as general as 
last year, there are some infested 
groves. These mites can be control- 
led with the same materials used 
for purple mite control. Lime-sulfur 
at 2 gallons per 100 gallons can also 
be used. Regardless of the miticide 
used, a thorough coverage of the un- 
der surfaces of the leaves is neces- 
sary for satisfactory control. 

Rust Mite Control: Lime-sulfur, 1 
gallon, plus 5 pounds of wettable sul- 
fur per 100 gallons is a very effective 
spray. Ovotran and parathion can 
be added to the lime-sulfur if purple 
mite and scale control is necessary. 
Wettable sulfur, 8 to 10 pounds per 
100 gallons, is also effective. During 
dry weather, sulfur dust is more et- 
fective than during rainy weather. 

For more detailed information 

(Continued on page 6) 
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“One in a Million” 


All ethical producers and users of agricultural pesti- 
cides welcome the passage of the Miller Amendment 
(Public Law 518). 

The establishment of tolerances under the Miller 
Amendment now sets a limit on how much of any 
chemical may be permitted to remain on any food 
crop. Growers who follow label directions for recom- 
mended dosage will have no problem with excessive 
residue. 

A tolerance of one part per million has been estab- 
lished on Aramite by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion under the provisions of the Miller Act for its use 


on food crops. This simply means that when used 
according to label recommendations no more than 
one part per million remains on such food crops. 
Aramite is potent and yet the residue will be well 
below the legal tolerance allowed. 

Aramite is being used in your mite control program 
in increasing quantities year after year, to protect 
valuable food and non-food crops against mite depre- 
dations. Its dependability on a wide range of crops is 
unsurpassed by any other mite killer. 

Truly... Aramite is “One in a Million”. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklior, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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Mediterranean Fruit Fly 


Invades Lower 


On April 13 Florida citrus growers 
were alarmed by the announcement 
that the dreaded Mediterranean fruit 
fly had been discovered in the out- 
skirts of Miami. After the eradica 
tion of the pest in 1929-1930 no Med- 
fly hed been found in any section of 
the United States, and the discovery 
of the pest in the Miami area came 
as a distinct and horrifying surprise 
to citrus growers. 

At the time of the 1929-1930 invas- 
ion the pest was eradicated at a 
cost of seven and one-half million 
dollars, but it required 5000 men, 
including the National Guard, and 
eighteen months’ time to do the work, 
and it cost growers additional mil- 
lions in loss of fruit and trees. 

It is the belief of Federal and 
State authorities that the present in- 
vasion is due to the f'y having en- 
tered the country in the cargo or 
luggage of airplanes arriving at 
Miami. 

Inadequate Inspection Blamed 

Formerly inspection at ports of en- 
try was made on a 100 percent basis, 
but for some years past “spot” inspec- 
tion has been the rule. Passengers on 
ships and airliners objected to the 
inconvenience of 100 percent inspec- 
tion, and because the work was ex- 
pensive the “spot” inspection was sub- 
stituted. Past and present Plant Com- 
missioners of Florida and other states 
as well as Federal inspection officials 
have fought for return of the 100 per 
cent method of inspection, but with- 
out result. One Federal official is 


ED L. AYERS 
STATE PLANT COMMISSIONER 





quoted as saying “it is a miracle that 
it has not happened sooner.” Florida 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress are united in the effort to have 
the 100 percent inspection at ports 
of entry revived. The “inconvenience” 
of a dozen or a hundred or a thousand 
they say, is of less im- 
portance than the introduction of one 
Medfly or other destructive insect 


passengers, 


which may cost millions of dollars to 
eradicate and cost other millions in 
the destruction of valuable crops. 


The work of eradicating the pest 
is being directed by State Plant Com- 
missioner Ed. L. Ayers, ably assisted 
by State and Federal officials and 
agencies, and with the cooperation 
of every citrus organization of the 
State. Citrus experts from Texas, 
California and Arizona have been 
brought into the State to aid in the 
work of eradication, and it is hoped 
that the pest may be confined to the 
Lower East Coast section and finally 
eradicated before affecting other areas 
of the State. 

Since its discovery on April 13, new 
invasions have been found in Bro- 
ward county and operations have been 
extended to that area. Fly traps are 
being distributed over the citrus belt 
in every suspected area and bait 
sprays are being used wherever there 
seems a possibility of the fly being 
present. 

The Federal government has issued 
the following announcement: 

United States Statement 

Finding of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, destructive pest of citrus and 
other fruits and vegetables, in the 
outskirts of Miami, Fla., April 13 has 
set off an all-out Federal-State offen- 
sive against the insect, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
last week. 

As soon as the insect was tentativ- 
ely identified as the “Medfly,” the 
State Plant Board of Florida took im- 





Six 


mediate action to halt movement from 

the area of any plant material likely 

Scouting of the 
begun. 


to harbor the insect. 
area immediately 

The main 
festation appears 


was 
part of the incipient in- 
confined within a 
suburban north side of 
Miami and in Broward county, remote 
commercial citrus areas of the 

Fruits grown there are mostly 
gardens. All 


area on the 


from 
State. 
in home 
varieties of fruit in that area in which 
could live are 


yards and 


the larvae being des- 
as rapidly as possible. Pro- 
have shown fine co- 
campaign 


troyed 
perty 
operation in the 


owners 
against 
the pest. 

The citrus industry has responded 
the emergency by 
of Federal- 
facilities 


spontaneously to 
placing at the disposal 
State agencies any of its 
that might be useful. 

“We 2500 traps, 
detecting the presence of the Mexican 
fruit fly, from Texas to Florida,” 
said Dr. W. L. Popham, director of 
crops regulatory programs of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. “Eight 
USDA inspectors experienced in fruit 
fly control have gone there to operate 
assist in the clean- 


have sent used in 


the traps and to 
up work.” 
Prospects for the 
infestation, based on information thus 
appear favorable, Dr. 
believes. Plans now in the 
concerted Federal-State 
destruction of all 


stamping out 


far developed, 
Popham 
making for 
efforts call for 
fruit within the area known to be in- 
fested, applications of an 
fruit trees 


and 


repeated 
bait 
host 


insecticidal spray to 
other 


ever-widening 


and plants, survey 
in an 


Miami 


area around 
Plant Commissioner Ed L. Ayers, 
of the State Plant Board of Florida, 
Gainesville, has notified interested 
officials of all States of the 
of the fly. To protect uninfested 
Florida, the Board will 
quarantine. 


finding 


portions of 
initiate a State 

The bait spray to be used contains 
protein nutrients along with an in- 
secticide. It developed by en- 


cooperative 


was 
tomologists, through 
USDA-California-Hawaii research, in 
Hawaii, which is infested with both 
the Oriental and the Mediterranean 
fruit flies. In preliminary tests there, 
the bait sprays effectively controlled 
the Medfly and other fruit flies at 
low cost. It is being used against 
the Mexican fruit fly along the Cali- 
fornia-Mexico border. Used alone in 
traps, the protein-nutrient attractant 
is an efficient survey tool. 

The Medfly is one of the world’s 
most destructive fruit pests, attacking 
citrus and many other fruit and vege- 
table crops. It destroys millions of 
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dollars’ worth of fruit each year in 
many sub-tropical regions of the 
world. The fly punctures the skin 
of fruit to lay its eggs, and the mag- 
gots that hatch feed inside the fruit. 
This is the pest’s second invasion 
of Florida. Entomologists found it 
in parts of 20 counties of central 
1929. It was eradicated 
two years in one of the 
and 


cooperative 


Florida in 
in less than 
hardest-hitting 
Federal-State 
forts in this country’s history. At an 
eradication cost of $7% _ million, 
American growers have enjoyed 26 
of Medfly-free fruit growing 
since 1930, and had 
time to work out con- 
trol measures. 


successful 
control ef- 


most 


years 
scientists have 
more efficient 
methods of treatment of fruit 
developed 


and a 


Two 
—the vapor-heat 
during the 1929-30 
cold storage treatment first 
scale at 
make it ship 
from areas infested with the Medfly 
and other fruit into fruit-fly 
free sections. 

A faster, less expensive treatment— 
fumigation of fruit with ethylene di- 
bromide—holds of supplant- 
ing these methods. 

“The pest has knocked at our doors 
many times,” Dr. Popham revealed. 
“USDA’s plant quarantine inspectors 
have found and destroyed it in un- 
treated products, especially in travel- 
baggage—some 1800 times, at 
dozens of different ports of entry.” 

Last year the Medfly found 
in Costa Rica—its first known 
ion of the North continent 
since 1929. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Association 
Aids 

General Manager of the Florida 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Joffre C. David, reported from Wash- 
ngton on steps being taken to combat 
the menace of the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly. David quoted 
tions with government officials 
cerned with the project and _ said, 
“The thoroughness with which our 
Federal and State Agencies have mar- 
shalled their resources in only a few 
hours is reassuring to the fruit and 
vegetable industry of this State. 

“Florida’s Senators and Congress- 
men quickly realized the importance 
of the situation and secured complete 
cooperation of the Federal Agencies 
involved and we are assured that 
everything that can be done at the 
national level is being done. 

“Such a concerted action may re- 
sult in confining of the infestation 
to the immediate area and eradication 
should be accomplished in a very 
short time, if experienced personnel 
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and ample funds are capable of this 
accomplishment,” David added. 

Rudolph Mattson, President of the 
Association, offered the facilities and 
cooperation of the Association and ap 
pointed Luther L. Chandler, Goulds, 
to represent him in the Dade County 
Area. 


Chandler said, “The people here 
understand the situation very well 
and are cooperating wholeheartedly 
with Government and other interested 
Agencies. 

“The promptness of both Federal 
and State Agencies in getting men 
who are experts in this field, im- 
mediately on the spot, will unquestion- 
ably produce concrete results and we 
are therefore optimistic about the 
situation.” 


At the time of this writing, May 1, 
officials and workers are hopeful that 
the fly may be confined to the area 
now under inspection, but are aware 
that there is potential danger of 
spread to other areas. 

WILLIAMS BECOMES CHIEF 
ENTOMOLOGIST NATIONAL 
PLANT FOOD INSTITUTE 

Dr. M. S. Williams, Specialist in 
Charge, Extension Farm Management 
and Marketing at North Carolina 
State College since 1954, will become 
Chief Economist of the National Plant 
Food Institute, beginning July 1, Dr. 
Russell Coleman, Executive Vice 
President of the Institute has an- 
nounced. 

As Chief Economist for the Insti- 
tute, Dr. Williams will develop pro- 
grams designed to focus attention on 
the economic value of using fertili- 
zers properly. 

“We are pleased that Dr. Williams 
is joining our staff for we recognize 
the need for closer cooperation with 
the Nation’s agricultural economists, 
particularly at the land-grant college 
in emphasizing the economic 
research values of plant foods in re- 
lation to the other major factors en- 
tering into a sound land manage- 
ment program,” Dr. Coleman said. 

Dr. Williams received his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees in Agricultural Econo- 
mics at North Carolina State College 
in 1947 and 1949, respectively. He 
was awarded his doctorate in Agri- 
cultural Economics by Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1954. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


fer to the 1956 “Better Fruit Pro- 
gram” or consult the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station at Lake Alfred or Fort 
Pierce. 
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Sub-Tropical Fruit Institute, 
Lake Placid, May 30 And 31 


CITRUS SECTION 
Presiding — Fred P. Lawrence, 
Citriculturist, Agricultural Ex- 

tension Service 

9:00 - 9:05 Invocation. 

9:05 - 9:15 Welcome to Institute— 
K. S. McMullen, Institute Manager. 

9:15 - 9:45 “Where Do We Stand 
on Spreading Decline” — Hal Jones. 

A report on recent developments 
in our efforts to combat spreading 
decline. 

9:45 - 10:15 “New Developments 
in Budwood Certification” Gerald 
Norman, Special Inspector, State Plant 
Board. 

Mr. Norman has just returned from 
a tour of California and Texas where 
he had the opportunity of studying 
their budwood certification programs. 
He will give us a report on this trip 
plus the recent development in our 
own program. 

10:15 - 10:30 Recess. 

10:30 - 11:00 Address — Willard 
M. Fifield, Provost for Agriculture, 
University of Florida. 

11:00 - 11:30 “New Methods and 
Techniques in Planting Citrus Trees,” 

Charles D. Kime, Jr., Production 
Manager, Waverly Growers. 

Mr. Kime’s organization is develop 
ire a large track of new citrus groves 
ard he is here to tell us how they 
manage to plant some 2,000 trees 
per day. 

11:30 - 12:00 “Allocating Produc- 
tion Costs” Zach Savage, Economist 
in Charge of Grove Studies, Experi- 
ment Station, University of Florida. 

Do you know what per cent of your 
total cost of operations you can af- 
ford to spend on each operation? 
Zach will give you some guide posts 
that will help you to a more efficient 
management program. 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch. 

Presiding — Jack T. McCown, 
Assistant Horticulturist, 

Ag. Extension Service 

1:00 - 1:30 “Med Fly In Florida”-— 
James E. Brogdon, Entomologist, Ag. 
Extension Service. 

1:30 - 2:00 “Three Years Results 
from Using Different Sources and 
Rates on Production and Quality of 
Marsh Grapefruit” — Dr. Paul Smith, 
USDA, Horticultural Station, Orlando, 
Florida. 

This may well be the information 
we have been waiting for! 

2:00 - 2:30 “Disease Observations 
in the Middle East” — Dr. J. F. L, 
Childs, Pathologist, USDA, Orlando. 





Dr. Childs has recently returned 
from a several months visit in Egypt, 
Palestine, and other citrus producing 
areas of the world where he went to 
observe and advise on citrus disease. 

2:30 - 2:45 Recess. 

2:45 - 3:15 Lake Alfred. 

3:15 - 3:45 Lake Alfred — Dr. W. 
L. Thompson. 

3:45 - 4:15 Lake Alfred — H. J. 
Reitz. 

Thursday Morning 
May 31, 1956 


SUB-TROPICAL SECTION 
Presiding — M. U. Mounts 
County Agent, Palm Beach County 


9:00-9:05 Announcements and Re- 
marks, K. S. MeMullen, Institute 


Manager. 
9:05 - 9:35 “Fruits for Southern 
Florida” - David Sturrock, West 


Palm Beach. 

Florida is virtually a paradise for 
both the professional and amateur 
horticulturist. Our wide range of 
soils and climate lend themselves to 
the successful growing of a wide 
variety of colorful and _ nutritious 
fruits. Your speaker will discuss 
many of those that can and possibly 
should be grown more extensively in 
Southern Florida. 

9:35 - 10:05 “Lychee Growing on 
Hard-pan Soils’ — J. H. Popham, Jr., 
Osprey, Florida. 

Our lychee industry has, to a de- 
gree, been developed on the more 
poorly drained soils. Your speaker 
has done a rather successful job of 
growing lychee trees on those soil 
types. He will present an illustrated 
talk showing methods of drainage, ir- 
rigation and successful management 
of lychees on hard-pan soils. 

10:05 - 10:20 Recess. 

10:20 - 10:50 “Dangers of Irriga- 
tion” - William (Bill’ Carmichael, 
Perrine, Florida. 

Although the State Plant Board is 
doing the best possible job under ex- 
isting regulations — there is still a 
great danger of introducing disease 
and insects into our state that could 
cost our growers of fruits and vege- 
tables milllions of dollars in crop 
loss each year. 

10:50 - 11:20 “The USDA Research 
Program for. Avocados, Mangos, and 
Limes” Dr. Paul L. Harding, Prin- 
cipal Plant Pathologist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, A. R. S., Orlando, Fla. 

Dr. Harding has done outstanding 





research in the field of maturity 
studies on Florida citrus fruit. We 
have invited him to tell us of the re- 
search his department is carrying out 
on certain sub-tropical fruits. 

11:20 - 11:50 Topic and Speaker to 
be announced. 

11:50 -1:15 Lunch. 

1:15 - 1:45 “Guava Hybrids and 
Their Possibilities’ — Dr. George D. 
Ruehle, Vice Director-in-Charge, Sub- 
Tropical Pxperiment Station, Home- 
stead, Florida. 

What are the possibilities of grow- 
ing new and improved varieties in 
Florida? Much information to answer 
this question will be presented, plus 
other interesting factors concerning 
the culture of this exotic fruit. 

1:45 - 2:15 “Propagating Guavas 
and Other Subtropicals” — Roy Nel- 
son, University of Miami. 

For years it was highly impossible 
to propagate many of our sub-tropi- 
cals by means other than seed, new 
techniques now make it possible to 
vegetatively propagate many new 
varieties. 

2:15 - 2:30 Recess. 

2:30-3:00 “Field Handling of Sub- 
tropical Fruits’ — C. H. Steffani, 
County Agent, Retired, Homestead, 
Florida. 

Are our containers and harvesting 
methods adequate? Much informa- 
tion to answer this question will be 
covered, plus other interesting facts 
and figures on harvesting methods and 
the resulting losses from spoilage 
and waste as the result of a job poor- 
ly done. 

3:00 - 3:30 “Recommended Varie- 
ties of Mangos and Avocados” — Dr. 
R. Bruce Ledin, or Dr. Ruehle, Sub- 
Tropical Experiment Station, Home- 
stead, Florida. 

What are the,desirable characters 
of these fruits? Do we have a variety 
that adequately possesses these char- 
acters? 

3:30 - 4:30 “Growing Subtropical 
Fruits” — A Panel: 

1. Laurence Zill 
2. David Sturrock 
3. Dr. Geo. Ruehle 
4. R. Bruce Ledin 
5. M. U. Mounts 

Here is your chance to ask those 
questions that have been bothering 
you — “no holds barred” The above 
panel will give you an honest answer 
—even if it is “we don’t know!” 


Quality Citrus 
Fruits For Eu- 
ropean Markets 


ces a 
HAROLD T. COOK 


Are you selling oranges and grape- 
fruit in European markets? Here are 
some findings from a recent USDA 
study which will be of interest to 
members of the citrus industry ex- 

—_ porting citrus fruits to Europe. 
hn S te ’ - Overseas shipping tests with Flor- 
ida and California citrus fruits show- 


7 


aa 

2 : s 

ed that a better quality product 

. or OunNg roves could be marketed in Europe if the 
following practices were observed: 

1. Select and pack higher quality 


fruit for export. 


Iai 2. Precool oranges to below 40°F. 
For Old Groves as rapidly as possible after packing 
and protect them from warming on 
the dock or while loading. 
3. Maintain transit temperature of 
D oO rn oOo f & a ryvv Pp e a wi t By about 35°F. for oranges and from 
50° to 55° for grapefruit. 
These tests were conducted by the 


these Mighty Fractions Biological Sciences Branch of AMS 


in cooperation with the citrus indus- 

one . : tn _ try in Florida and California, export- 
Fertilizer represents an important part in the grower’s average acre- 3 

P P P 5 8 ers, the Florida Citrus Experiment 

Station, and USDA’s Foreign Agri- 

dollars, remember that loss of quality and quantity may cost, not save. cultural Service. Mr. J. R. Winston 

was in charge of the tests 

In groves under 10 years old the crop-acre cost averages 19% for with Florida fruit. Dr. E. M. Harvey 

fertilizer; in groves over 10 years old it averages 25%. With such a stake was in charge of the tests with Cali- 


. s : fornia fruit. They were assisted by 
in your crop for this one great quality control element, take no chances. W. H. Redit, R. H. Cubbedge and E. 


Use IDEAL BRANDS with ORGANIC NITROGEN from high-grade P. Atrops were stationed in Europe 
to examine fruit upon arrival. 
Nine test shipments were made with 
feeding. Florida fruit and 6 with California 
fruit. Five different vessels were 
used in the 9 Florida tests, and 6 in 
eAL FERTILIZ Genuine Peruvian Guano is a bird guano collected the California tests. The 11 vessels 
\ tes from the habitat of fish-eating birds, mostly cormorants and were representative of the kinds of 
boobies, on the coast of Peru. It is a rich source of natural ships used for transporting citrus 
fruit to Europe. Some of the ships 
were relatively old and others were 
new. All of these ships were able 
to maintain favorable temperatures 
if the fruit was precooled to the pro- 
per temperature before loading. 
Special test boxes of oranges and 
grapefruit were included with the 


P lar 1 : 
ILSON & TOOMER errr ye 


from Florida was loaded at New York. 

F b R T l L l Z t ee Cc oO M be A N Y In other Florida tests the fruit was 
loaded at Fort Pierce or Jackson- 
ville. In all of the California tests 
GENERAL OFFICES + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA the fruit was loaded from Los Ange- 
les. The shipments were unloaded 


crop cost. If you’re tempted to skimp on fertilizer quality to save a few 


sources ... brands laboratory-and-field-tested for balanced, continuous 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


GENUINE a ; 7 
PERUVIAN organic nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. Also contains 


G a wide variety of essential trace elements. Crop response 
sUANO 


to Peruvian Guano as a fertilizer is quick, as well as long- 
lasting. Available again in Ideal Brands. 


Plants in Jacksonville, Tampa, Cottondale, Port Everglades 
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was 
Kson- 
tests 
inge- 
aded 


at Rotterdam, Holland, and Antwerp, 
Belgium. 


Fruit Examined At Destination 

Fruit and air temperature records 
were obtained by clock operated ther- 
mographs or electric resistance ther- 
mometers. These were placed in test 
packages or in the air stream at rep- 
resentative places in the cargo com- 
partments. The effect of quality of 
fruit, packages, treatments, tempera- 
ture, and other factors on the product 
at destination w asdeetmriartmvbgk 
at destination was determined by 
examining the fruit in the test pack- 
ages and some of the commercial 
load. This was done when the ship 
was unloaded and after 1 or 2 weeks 
in the warehouse. 

Findings were the same for Florida 
and California fruit. Much of the 
American fruit arrived in good con- 
dition. But there alsO was much 
room for improvement if American 
fruit is to compete successfully with 
fruit from the Mediterranean basin. 

Mediocre Quality And Poor 
Handling 

Individual lots in the regular com- 
mercial load had excess spoilage and 
poor appearance. This was largely 
the result of mediocre quality when 
shipped, and of poor handling from 
tree to ship. Such lots were bad 
for the general reputation of the Am- 
erican fruit Unfavorable tempera- 
tures on the ship also caused some 
loss in quality. These were not due 
to faulty ship facilities. 

Generally, the condition resulted 
from too high fruit temperature at 
loading or the shipper specified the 
wrong temperatures for the fruit when 
it was aboard ship. 

Most of the oranges from the Medi- 
terranean basin develop a richer and 
more attractive color than fruit grown 
in central and south Florida. Am- 
erican fruit for export, to compete 
successfully in appearance, should 
be more carefully selected to pro- 
vide a better than average U. S. No. 
1 grade. This can be done by pack- 
ing fruit with fewer scars and other 
blemishes. If “eolor-add” is used it 
should be applied so as to give an 
even, attractive color. 

Need for Higher Than Average 

Quality 

Fruit for export must be of higher 
than average quality since it takes 
3 to 4 times longer to reach Europe 
than domestic markets. It was fre- 
quently found that some lots of both 
California and Florida fruit arrived 
in Europe showing much decay and 
poor general appearance. Other lots 
from the same district and shipped 
in the same compartment had little 

(Continued on page 23) 


It pays to spray 


The New PARATHION 


EMULSION - 8 
SHOT PACKAGE 


SAFEST... .The safest form of liquid Parathion 
(for plants) ever developed. Contains no oils— 
NO insoluble inerts. 


CONVENIENT... Especially packaged for both 
convenience and ease of handling in “shot pack- 
ages.” Twelve bottles per carton; two cartons 
per box. 


ACCURATE...The new “shot package” helps 


Packed 12 bottles per carton eliminate guess work in measuring. 


Two cartons per box 


EACH BOTTLE CONTAINS ECONOMICAL... Highly concentrated; time- 


% LB. PARATHION 
(Equal to 5 Lbs. 


15% Parathion wettable powder) 


Correct Iron 
Deficiency With 
NULLAPON® 

NaFe-!2 

The New 

Chelated Iron 


saving, labor-saving, money-saving. Each bottle 
contains % Lb. Parathion. (Equal to 5 Lbs. 15% 
Parathion wettable powder.) 


Manufactured by 
FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


®FASCO 


DIVISION OF WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER CO. 
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Florida’s Orange Exports 
Attract World Attention 


most interesting de 


1955-56 


Certainly the 
deal 
of 


such 


in the citrus 
the 


Europe 


velopment 


has been way the exports 


oranges to have shown 
a steady and substantial increase. 
virtual 


liners 


There has been a parade 


from 
Flor- 


export is 


ocean 
Fort 
citrus 
Fort 


of refrigerated 


European ports to Pierce, 


ida, where the for 


being loaded Pierce harbor 


et es 
@ t 


As THE EGYPTIAN 


REEFER 


mt «ss 


HERB MOSHER 


built for 


watched 


refrigeration has 
the industry, 


ships being loaded with 4 


company 


citrus have 


5 bu. boxes 


(already pre-cooled), have listened to 


enters Fort Pierce harbor for 


cargo of Florida Oranges 


has become the center of all this 


activity, with much more of the same 


So during the couple of 
months I’ve spent a whole lot of time 
Fort 
photos 


ahead past 


in pleasant and busy Pierce, 


gathering 
terial for this little story 


together and ma- 
fortunate 
to 


Ergle, 


On I've been 
enough go out 
with “port pilot,” Capt. Walter 
Fort 
liners 

Capt. 

pilot 
ships the inlet 
nel and on the Indian River Refrigera- 
tion Terminal Company’s docks where 


some days 


to be able to sea 


Pierce,” to 
the 
could 


in his boat, “Port of 
the outside 
Ergle 

the 
chan- 


ocean 
that 


meet 


harbor so 


then go big 


aboard and 


safely through 


the oranges are loaded. 
On other occasions I’ve looked over 
fine facilities which this 


the very 


and 
the 
cos- 
Fort 
inter- 


Italian, French, German, Danish 


a half-dozen languages, on 
in this 
of 


some 


other 
restaurants, 
port,” 
been 


docks or in 


mopolitan “citrus 
Pierce. There have 
esting experiences. 

Up mid-April of 
big liners had called at Fort 
Pierce for full of 
including the world’s 


to nine these 
ocean 
harbor cargoes 
Florida citrus, 
largest boat of the refrigerated type 
Baule,” Mr. 
Conrad of 
the Indian River Refrigeration Termi- 
nal C that 
definitely boo"-ed 
of 


other 


“La of French registry. 


Hardie, general manager 


ympany, says eight more 


are to call during 


the balance the 


shipping 
boats 


season, 


with some almost 
to 


Almost 


cer- 
tain appear. 
all of 


oranges, 


the citrus shipped 


has been very little grape- 
fruit having been included in the car- 
And 


box 


goes. for 
of 


been 


some not a 
River) 
Almost 
the 


reason 


single “river” (Indian 


fruit has included! un- 
fact that Indian 
River shippers are not sending a box 
of citrus to Europe, out of Fort Pierce 


harbor. 


believable, this 


The exported oranges to date have 
come mostly from Polk, Orange, Lake, 
Hillsborough counties. 
Jack M. Exporting 
Winter Ha and 


Inc., Rotterdam 


and 
Berry 


Highiands 
Corp. of 


en, Jac Vandenburg, 


York, 
have been handling the business, via 


of and New 
the Indian River Refrigeration Termi- 
They this fruit 
throughout interior Florida from num- 
The fruit is all paid 
reaches port for loading 
the European markets 
by growers 


nal Company. buy 
erous shippers. 
when it 
ship 


for 


on for 


and there is no waiting, 


Herb Mosher as he arrives to witness loading of cargo of 
Florida citrus for European markets 
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and shippers, for the money. The — during the war our harbor was _ area. 

exporting companies handle all the closed to everything but military ship- “It would not be possible to place 

deals with their European connec- ping for security reasons, which drove a4 definite dollar figure on the sav 

tions. commercial shipping to other ports 
It is interesting to note that every the Fort Pierce port has been of 

box of this fruit shipped from Fort tremendous economic value to the 


ings in freight rates on citrus and 
other shipments represented by the 
lower shipping costs made possible 
only by the availability of the port. 
But, over a period of years, these 
savings mount up to a terriffic total. 

“Local interests have never given 
up on the possibility of restoring our 
harbor traffic and increasing it. 
The potential is there. This future 
potential has been imprinted more 
vigorously than ever upon the public 
mind by the sizeable movement of 
citrus fruit to the European mar- 
kets, due to several bad freezes which 
curtailed the orange crop in Spain. 
Practically all of this citrus has 
moved through our port. 

“Currently a firm of nationally 
recognized industrial engineering firm 
is making an economic study of the 
port and its potential. The cost will 
be in excess of $25,000. Expensive, 
but definitely worth while. Private 
interests are firmly committed to ex- 
penditures running into millions of 
dollars to rehabilitate existing port 
" facilities . . . to add modern storage 
Conrad Hardie, General manager, Indian River Refrigeration Terminal Co., and facilities, and to provide adequate 

John D. Almond, Jr., refrigeration engineer, inspect fruit for export berthing space for large ocean-going 
to Europe out of Fort Pierce harbor 


(Continued on page 14) 
Pierce, Florida, to date this season = ——————— . — sa 
has gone to Continental Europe (none , = ee SEES 





to Britain). The heaviest single 


cargo moved out on April 5, aboard 
the big “Panama Express” 136,340 H 
boxes of oranges, all packed in the H 


new-type bruce (wirebound) “export” 
crate which holds 4/5 bu. Mr. Con- 
rad Hardie of the refrigeration termi- 
nal says that total shipments out of 
Fort Pierce up to April 20th (on 
nine ships) figured 854,400 boxes, all 
of these being, of course, 4/5 bu. con- 
tainers of one kind or another. 

Now, in making a study of Fort 
Pierce harbor, its past history, with [Mj Florida growers now consider magnesium a primary 
emphasis on its future, and what [Mf plant food in the same category with nitrogen, phos- 
all this means to the citrus industry ‘i phorus and potash. 


of the state, I had a discussion with The recommendations of the Flordia Citrus Experiment 
Mr. H. T. Bans, Jr., publisher of the Station at Lake Alfred, published in January 1954, stress 
Fort Pierce NEWS-TRIBUNE, one fi the need for large application of magnesium for Citrus 


of the fine newspapers in Florida. fi} jin soluble form and state that it is usually applied as 
Mr. Enns assured me that every- i, a Sulphate. 


thing possible is being done to im- 
prove port facilities, to deepen the 
inlet channel, turning basin, etc., 
still more, and to extend docking | 
facilities. Fort Pierce harbor has a it BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS INC 
great future! i , ° 

“The Port of Fort Pierce finally |) 420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
seems about to fulfill the dreams of 


those courageous men who, back in i q Magnesium ; 
1929, first saw it opened to ocean- i 
going commerce,” he declared. ‘ For a Full Harvest ‘ 


“Even during the period of relative 
inactivity following World War II 


(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


Many years a favorite source of soluble magnesia for 
Florida soils. Used extensively in fertilizer mixtures for 
citrus crops and vegetables. Especially useful and eco- 
nomical for direct application where only magnesia is 
required. 


Ask your fertilizer manufacturer for EMJEO, long a 
dependable source of this key plant food. 
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The Problem Of Soil Acidity 


The 
reality not a 
implies, but a 
related to 
However, these problems utilize 
tool 


of soil acidity is in 
single problem, as the 
whole host of 
the pH of the 


problem 


subject 
problems 
soil. 
major diagnostic 
in their solution and, hence, they are 


soil pH as a 


often considered as parts of a single 
problem, soil acidity. Soil types de- 
rived from different parent materials, 
different climatic 
different 
own well 
separate and distinct acidity 
The light textured, poorly buf- 
found primarily in the 
Plains area 

and challenging 


developed under 


conditions, and of textures 


their recognized 


prob- 


all have 


lems. 
fered soils 
Coastal provide some in- 
teresting problems 
in soil acidity. 

Many of 


are highly 


textured soils 
heavily 


rates 


light 
productive when 
fertilized This of heavy 
of fertilizer makes it necessary to 
consider two major forms of acidity 
on these soils. The permanent or true 
acidity(1), which may be determined 
at the end of the rainy season after 
salts have beer leached 

the temporary or fertili- 


these 


use 


fertilizer 


away; and 


zer acidity which is present for vary- 
ing lengths of time immediately after 


fertilization. 

The permanent acidity, which repre- 
sents the true equilibrium condition 
of the soil after soluble fertilizer 
salts have been leached out, is nor- 
mally adjusted by calcic lime, dolo- 
mite, or hydrated lime to the pH 
level which has been determined to be 
desirable for the crop to be 
grown. Adjustment of pH to 
the desired level offers no particular 
problem when the true soil pH is 
known, since almost every experiment 
station has published recommenda- 
tions on the quantities of the various 
adjust 
desired 


most 
soil 


materials needed to 
different textures to 
It is most important that 
acidity be made 
true soil pH 
caused by the 


liming 
soils of 
pH levels. 
the adjustments in 
basis of the 
rather than the pH 
temporary presence of fertilizer salts. 
Svil samples taken prior to the end 


on the 


(1) This is normally measured as soil 
pH with dominating the 
soil exchange complex. When sod- 
ium and/or potassium dominate the 
complex higher pH values are ob- 
tained. G. M. Volk, Factors Deter- 
mining the Effect of Various Fer- 
tilizer Materials on Acidity in the 
Soil Profile. Fla. Agri. Exp. Sta., 
Jour. Series No. 433, Fla. State. 
Hort. Soc. Proc. 68. 1955. 


calcium 


DR. NATHAN GAMMON., JR., 
SOIL CHEMIST, FLORIDA AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


A A Se Ne ote 


of the cropping season or before tlie 
soluble fertilizer salts have been 
leached, probably should be leached 
with distilled water to remove these 
salts before a pH determination is 
made, or a factor used to compen- 
sate for this effect. 

The temporary lowering of soil pH 
by salts such as gypsum long 
been recognized, as have the acid 
producing properties of ammonical 
forms of nitrogen when applied to 
the soil. Dunton(2) et al have shown 
that the addition of dolomite to pro- 
duce a neutral fertilizer will have 
little effect on the temporary acidity 
of the fertilizer. Since the fertilizer 
acids and acid forming materials mi- 
tially immobile in the fertilizer band. 
while the dolomite remains essen- 
tially immobile in the frtilizer band. 


has 


(2) E. M. Dunton, Jr., D. B. Hall and 
M. E. Taylor. The Influence of 
Certain Fertilizing Materials on the 
Soil Reaction and Nutrient Level 
in the Potato Row During the Grow- 
ing Season. Soil Sci. Soc. Am, 
Proc. 18: 47-53 (1954), also Agrom. 
Jour. 42: 512 (1950). 


The pH of the soil two inches or 
more away from the fertilizer band 
was lowered just as much by the 
neutral as by the acid fertilizer. The 
end result of the neutral fertilizer, 
after the crop is removed and the 
soil is mixed by plowing, is to main- 
tain a slightly higher pH than wouid 
be obtained by use of the unneutrali- 
zed fertilizer. However, neutralized 
fertilizers seem to have little beneti 
cial effect on the soil pH in the ma 
jor part of the crop rooting zone dur- 
ing the growth of the crop. 

The amount of temporary acidity 
produced by fertilizers would have 
little effect on the well buffered soils 
of heavier texture, but on the poorly 
buffered the application of a 
ton per acre of 5-10-5 or 6-8-8- may be 
expected to lower the soil pH in the 
root zone about 0.5 unit. A drop of 
1.0 of pH unit is not uncommon on 
the lightest soils. 

The effect of temporary fertilizer 
ecidity on light textured soils is large 
enough to move the soil pH well be- 
that considered to be optimum 
for crop growth. In addition to pos- 
sible direct adverse effects on plant 
growth evolving from the temporarily 
lowered soil pH, indirect effects on 
the chemical and microbiological ac- 
tivities in the soil may be large enough 
the growth and yield of 


sands 


low 


to reduce 
the crop. 

For special crops it may be neces- 
sary to maintain the true soil pH in 
the range of 5.0 to 5.5 as in the con- 
potatoes. Such soils 
already below the optimum pH 
for microbiological conversion of 
other forms of nitrogen to nitrate. 
It has been observed that the appli- 
cation of fertilizer to some of these 
soils may lower the pH sufficiently to 
practically stop the beneficial action 
of these nitrifying organisms. In 
other the nitrifying organisms 
were not completely inhibited at first 
but the production of additional acid- 
ity by the nitrifying processes soon 
inhibited the activity of these organ- 
isms. 

Molybdenum availability 
sharply reduced by 
acidity. This is the 
in the minor element grcup that is 
known to become less ::vailable to 
plants as soil acidity inercases. Cauli- 
flower seedlings grown in an acid 
seedbed (pH 4.5-5.0) may exhibit 
whiptail (molybdenum = defici: ney) 
symptoms in 90 per cent of the plants 
after they are set in the field, wi : 
other plants grown from _ seedlings 


trol of scab on 


are 


soils 


may be 
increased soil 
only element 
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on the same sci' but at a pH of 5.5 
to 6.0 will be entirely free of whip- 
tail. 

These problems of soil acidity are 
too complex 'v lend themselves to 
simple solutions. In some instances 
it is possible to raise the initial soil 
pH by liming high enough to coun- 
ter-balance the effects of temporary 
fertilizer acidity. Some correction 
can be made in the fertilizer itself, 
particularly through the choice of ni- 
troge 1 sources whose final reaction 
is neutral or alkaline. However, much 
of the temporary soil acidity comes 
from non-nitrogen containing ingre- 
dients of the fertilizer. In this group 
there is little to choose from in the 
different materials since the reactions 
of the various fertilizer salts with the 
soil colloids to produce a lower soil 
pH are somewhat similar. Extending 
our knowledge of what is happening 
in the rooting zone of our crops will 
eventually enable us to increase the 
production of these crops. 


Spuds Johnsson says digging for 
facts is better mental exercise than 
jumping at conclusions. 
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CITRUS GROWERS FORM RAINMAKING ORGANIZATION 


Spotlighted by Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual but not officially a part of that 
organization, a body of Mutual mem- 
bers has organized The Peninsular 
Water Conservation Association with 
the idea of employing a firm of rain- 
makers on an annual basis. 


The incorporators are Vernon L. 
Conner, Mount Dora; Robert W. Rut- 
ledge, Lakeland; John Nelson, Uma- 
tilla; James Morton, Auburndale, and 
John T. Lesley, Tampa. 

Although all are members of Flor- 
ida Citrus Mutual, which initiated the 
rain-making plan, their Peninsular 
Water Conservation Association is 
not an official Citrus Mutual project. 

Mutual has been considering an in- 
dustry-wide project, Rutledge, Mutual’s 
general manager, said he had been 
unable to raise the $70,000 estimated 
for a year’s experimental operation. 

However, the five charter members 
reported almost 100 per cent backing 
in Polk, Orange and Lake Counties 
so that the first stage will be there. 
The cost for those three counties will 
be about $25,000, Rutledge said. If 


IMPORTERS SAY: 


KEEP ‘EM 


COMING! 


Oranges and Grapefru 
In 1/5 Bruce Boxes 


Domestic 
And 
Export Usc 


ORDER YOURS NOW | 


All-Bound 
Box Institute 


820 S. Florida Ave. 
Lakeland, Florida 


y 


other areas want to join later, they 
will be welcomed. 


A representative of the Water Re- 
sources Development Co., of Denver, 
Colo., said that weather modification 
firm would be ready to get to work in 
about 10 days. 

The firm does not guarantee rain, 
but says it can increase the normal 
amount of rainfall by seeding rain 
clouds with silver iodide, usually 
from ground generators. 

Representatives of the Florida To- 
mato Marketing Committee and the 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation attended the organization 
meeting. 

Tomato growers had _ expressed 
alarm at the prospect of unduly heavy 
rain but the tomato committee voted 
later to work with citrus men in 
seeing that a controlled program was 
carried out. 

Rutledge said the new association 
will be insured against rain damage, 
and no member will be liable for an 
amount greater than his investment 
in the project. 
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ampling Of Infestations 
Of Citrus Red Mite 


The citrus red mite,(1) known gen 


erally in Florida as the purple mite 


has become a major pest of citrus, 


especially in the last ten years. Since 
1913 the Subtropical Fruit Insects La- 
boratory at Orlando has conductd 
insecticides 


this 


many experiments with 


and miticides for control of pest, 


also experiments designd to re- 
the 


creases. 


and 


veal causes of infestation in 


Sampling methods have been 
natural infesta- 


devised to measure 


the control obtained 


treatments that 


tions and also 


with the many were 


tested. 
Sampling for reiiable experimental 

time-consuming and 

Through the 


methods have been tried in a 


data is at best a 


expensive work. years 


several 
continuing effort to obtain more relia 


less cost of time and 


find a 
useful 


ble data at 


labor, and to simple method 


that 
growers in 


might be also to citrus 


checking their own 


groves. 
Experiments involving comparisons 


of insecticides or miticides for con- 


trol of red mites are conducted in 


a single grove of uniform trees to 


avoid variations between groves. A 
design is used 
1948). Ten 


outlined 


randomized-block 
and Osburn, 


blocks of trees 


(Spencer 
compact are 
on a map of the grove, each block in- 
for 
method all 


equally to 


cluding a_ tree each treatment 
By this 
subjected 
that 


parts of the grove. 


treatments are 


any variations 


may exist between different 
estimating 
has advantages 
hand lens in the 
so avoid collection and transpor- 
tation of samples to the 
and the microscope. 
amine only top surfaces of the leaves, 
that is where the 
eggs and crawling 
This is simpler than examin- 
ing upper and lower leaf 
and fruits, and gives larger numbers 
for equal time 


Our method of 
infestations 
We 


and 


present 
several 
use a grove, 
laboratory 
use of We ex- 


since most of red 


mite stages are 
found 
surfaces 
and less variation 
spent. 

The hand lens 
tester with frame having an opening, 
or field, inch square. The 
ing is placed diagonally over the mid- 
rib on the upper surface of the leaf, 
and are made of the num- 
bers of crawling mites and unhatched 


the square. This is 


we use is a linen 


one opeln- 


records 
viable eges in 


(1) Metatetranychus citri (McG.) 


HERBERT SPENCER AND 


ALLEN G. SELHIME 
U. 8S. DEPT. OF AG. AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE ENTOMO- 
LOGY, RESEARCH BRANCH 


for 25 spaced 

the Ma- 
hardened leaves just back of the 
tender 


done leaves equally 


around tree at chest level. 


ture 


new growth are examined, 


since tender new-growth leaves may 


not have been out long enough to 


develop infestations. 


Adding the values recorded for each 


25 leaves gives a tree estimate, or 


index, and adding the indexes of the 


10 trees getting the same spray treat- 
This 
index may be compared directly with 


ment gives the treatment index. 


other indexes similarly obtained for 


found be- 
fore spraying or later in the year. 
Th 


be reduced to mites or eggs per square 


other treatments, or those 


treatment index numbers may 
inch if desired, and such indexes may 
with 
the 
groves It is 


be compared those obtained in 


other years in Same grove or in 


other also possible to 


derive the leaves in- 
fested 


this is 


percentage of 
records if 
with 


from the basic leaf 


needed for comparison 


infestation records so summarized in 
former 

Data 
made by this new method are better 
suited for analysis of 


culation 


years. 


from infestation estimates 


variance, cal- 
and 
size 


of experimental errors, 


checking adequacy of sample 
than data obtained by the percentage 
method It is a 
showing very small differences in con- 
trol different 

There is a decided 


recording eggs separately. 


method capable of 


from miticides. 

advantage in 
By doing 
so one can decide on the probable red 
mite infestation 
If there are unhatched 
than mites on the leaves, 


trends in a grove. 
eggs 


the infesta- 


fewer 


tion is probably declining naturally 
spraying or respraying may be 
If the mites run more than 
and eggs four 


infesta- 


and 
avoided 
two per square inch 
or more, a large increase in 
tion may be expected in the near fu- 
immediate spraying is ad- 
visable. The index of infestation 
that calls for spraying can probably 
be set rather closely when additional 
becomes available. 


ture and 


data 
A grove owner can adapt the method 
by examining 25 leaves on each of 
trees well spaced each 
One man with a lens and note- 
examine ten acres in an 
information that will 
the ever-present 
spray these trees 
wait?” And 
days after 
whether or 
successful. 


ten across 
grove 
book 


hour 


can 
and 
help him 
question, 


get 
answer 
“Shall I 
now, or 
back ten 
determine 
been 


for red mites 


he can come 
and 


efforts have 


spraying 
not his 
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FLORIDA’S ORANGE EXPORTS 
ATTRACT WORLD ATTENTION 


(Continued from page 11) 


This, in turn, will call for 
deepening the channel well below the 
present 27 foot project depth. 

“Those who have followed the pro- 
of the port over a period of 
confident that the results 
of this study will more than justify 
the fulfillment of the private enter- 
commitments which have been 
made,” Mr. Enns concluded. 


Now, since the full story of citrus 
exports from Florida to the European 
markets is simply too lengthy for one 
of the magazine, a report on 
other angles, including how 
the fruit ‘ enroute, where it 
is marketed, prices, where con- 
sumed, 
installment, 


vessels. 


gress 


years are 


prise 


issue 
some 
‘carries” 

what 
will 
next 
(To Be Continued) 


etc., appear in a second 


month. 


Americans, as a people, have never 


learned to love the land and to re- 


gard it as an enduring resource. They 
field for ex- 


have seen it only as a 


ploitation and a source of immediate 


financial return.—H. H. Bennett. 
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NOTES OF 
THE TRADE 


“REGISTERED” IRRIGATION EX- 
PLAINED IN NEW EQUIPMENT 


Complete information on ‘What 
Registered Shur-Rane Means To You” 
is contained in a new pamphlet avail- 
able from the John Bean Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Lansing, Mich. 

The pamphlet discusses in detail 
the advantages that accrue to farm- 
ers, orchardists, and livestock breed- 
ers through use of the Shur-Rane ir- 
rigation systems. It shows how con- 
trolled watering helps increase pro- 
ductivity of fields, and how registra- 
tion of each system provides the user 
with maximum benefits and company 
service. 

Each Shur-Rane installation is num- 
bered and all data relevant to the in- 
stallation such as plot of the land, 
water supply sources, climatic condi- 
tions, and manpower available — is 
made part of a permanent record kept 
on file by the manufacturer. Thus 
information on each system is always 
on hand, readily available, should any 
changes or alterations become neces- 
sary. In addition, the Shur-Rane 
registration system permits the manu- 
facturer to help keep the user abreast 
of all new developments in irrigation 
processes and equipment. 

Shur-Rane advantages described in 
detail in the pamphlet include: Shur- 
Rane design that insures top perform- 
ance; Shur-Rane technical assistance 
that provides the user with the latest, 
most efficient irrigation methods and 
help on solving special watering prob- 
lems; Shur-Rane’s nationwide distri- 
tion that assures fast parts replace- 
ments; nationwide financing plan; and 
standardization of parts to permit 
low-cost expansion when necessary. 

The pamphlet is well illustrated 
with in-the-field photographs showing 
Shur-Rane irrigation systems in use 
in orchards, on row crops, and in 
permanent pastures. 

To obtain a copy, request Pamphlet 
W-612. These are available by writ- 
ing to the manufacturer, John Bean 
Division, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Lansing 4, Mich. 


Use of water for all purposes in 
the United States has doubled twice 
in the last fifty years and is expected 
to double again in the next twenty- 
five years. 
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The Best 
VEGETABLE ~~ 


Growers Agree... 


Use Gulf Brands Fertilizer for top dollar at the 
Farmer’s Market 


For over 50 years Gulf Fertilizer has helped Florida growers produce 
top quality vegetables that bring extra dollars at the market. 


Continuous research on the needs of Florida soils, and analysis of 
studies made by field experiment stations, make it possible for Gulf to 
formulate the right fertilizer for your crops. 


Careful manufacturing means each bag contains the right plant food 
elements — properly weighed and mixed — that are needed to give more 
growing power to your land. 


Order Gulf Brands Fertilizer now! See for yourself why the Best 
Vegetable Growers use Gulf Brands for better vegetables. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER 
OE COMPANY 
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ee Tampa, Florida 
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DONT DO IT! 


Don’t change your old grapefruit — = : some kind of citrus that is not affect- 


trees over to Orlando tangelo by re- ed by xyloporosis or of replanting 


budding or regrafting. Not that Or- with new trees. 


lando tangelo isn’t an excellent vari- : Start with young trees, free of xylo- 
ety; it is. The Orlando tangelo is ; porosis, if you want to grow Orlando 
one of the best tangelo varieties and s tangelos, and if you want to change 
has brought better than average re- : old trees over to a different variety, 
turns to growers, but topworking it select one that is not affected by 
on old trees, grapefruit or any other ‘ xyloporosis. Sweet orange and grape- 
kind, is asking for trouble. Grape- . “ Ne fruit varieties appear to tolerate xylo- 
fruit trees are mentioned particularly ; alls porosis very well. Temples and Sat- 
because many growers are interested 7 ; sumas are moderately affected, and 
in changing grapefruit trees over to . the better tangelo varieties such as 
other more remunerative kinds of Orlando, Thornton, and Minneola are 
citrus. Topwork with sweet orange seriously affected. 

varieties, if you wish, but not with ' iach 

the Orlando or other varieties of . a % MULLER GETS SCROLL 

anes. Bee SS. FROM GUATEMALA FOR 


There is a very good reason for this ‘ id - a LATIN STUDENT WORK 


recommendation: so let us explore it 
briefly. For years the Orlando and 


Prof. Albert S. Muller, adviser to 
Latin American students in the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Agricul- 
ture, was recently awarded a certifi- 
cate as a distinguished educator at a 
Horticultural Crops Research Branch, banquet in his honor given by the 

Agricultural Research Service, Association of Technical Agricultur- 
U. S. Dept. of Agri. ists in Guatemala. 


certain other tangelo varieties have 
been subject to a disease that be- 
came known as the Orlando tangelo , J. F. L. CHILDS 

disease. Subsequently the disease PLANT PATHOLOGIST 
was named cachexia, meaning malnu- 
trition and wasting, due to some 
chronic constitutional affection. More 
recently this disease was discovered 


to be the same as xyloporosis, a dis 

order previously known in other coun- Seventy percent of all goods sold 
tries. However, names are not what grower is then confronted with the at retail each year are made up of 
concern us at this time The im problem of topworking his trees with items coming from the soil. 


portant thing is that this disease is 
caused by a virus, which like many 
other viruses, affects some varieties 
severely and others scarcely at all 
The tangelo varieties are injured by 
xyloporosis, and the Orlando is more 


severely affected than some of the YO U R W AY 


others. On the other hand, grape- 


fruit and sweet orange varieties may 
harbor the virus without the grower to 


being aware of it. Therein lies the 


point of this warning. It is now 
known that the majority of grape- Salons have — Ge Cate a See 

: Springs—America’s only health resort 
fruit trees and sweet orange trees with natural thermal waters under the 
in Florida are infected with xylopo- regulation of the Director of the Nat'l 
Park Service, U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
—and, countless people have testified 
ter than two to one that any grape- to the magic qualities of these wortd- & BATHS 
fruit tree now growing in Florida is famous baths. You, too, can find relief for From $3 per day single 
jangled nerves, aching muscles, stiff $4.50 per doy double 
have been doing very well for many pete noon Sod = canoe —- a 
years, but probably they would be 


better off without the virus. 


rosis virus. In fact, the odds are bet- 


infected with xyloporosis. Such trees 


When xyloporosis-infected trees are 
topworked with Orlando or other vari- 
eties of tangelo, the virus spreads 
from the grapefruit tissues into the 
tangelo tissues. As a result, the Or- 
lando tangelo bark breaks down oe ‘ s 
where it contacts the grapefruit bark, SS J 
and after a few years, the Orlando i ; SPRINGS 
branches become girdled, the leaves SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE NATIONAL PARK, 
become yellow, further growth ceases, THE MAJESTIC HOTEL FOR LITERATURE ARKANSAS 
and fruit production declines. The 
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Transmission Experiments 
And Xyloporosis-Cachexia 
Relations In Florida 


Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to 
bring up to date certain information 
on bud transmission of cachexia, to 
show the relation of cachexia to 
xyloporosis as known in Florida and 
to report some preliminary evidence 
of seed transmission of the causal 
agent of xyloporosis. 

Cachexia was described on Orlando 
tangelo (C. paradisi x C. reticulata) 
in 1950(1). Experiments on its bud 
transmission and perpetuation were 
reported and the striking resem- 
blance to xyloporosis of sweet lime 
(C. aurantifolia) as described in 
Palestine (9) was discussed (2). More 
recently it was reported that cachexia 
is very widely distributed in the cit- 
rus varieties formerly and presently 
grown in Florida and that a very 
high proportion of the commercial cit- 
rus varieties are infected (3, 6). 

Symptoms of xyloporosis on sweet 
lime rootstocks in Florida were re- 
ported (4) in 1951. Identification of 
xyloporosis in Florida was based on 
the similarity of its symptoms to those 
of xyloporosis in South America (4) 
According to Moreira (7, 5,) identifi- 
cation of xyloporosis in South Ameri- 
ca was based on the similarity of its 
symptoms to those of the Palestine 
disease. No cross-inoculations were 
made in either case. 

The relation between cachexia of 
Orlando and xyloporosis of sweet 
lime in Palestine will not be definitely 
settled until cross-inoculation studies 
of the Orlando tangelo and the Pales- 











tom expression such as phloem dis- 
coloration may be the result of dif- 
ferences in varietal response. For 
example, gum impregnation of the 
phloem tissues is pronounced im Or- 
lando tangelo, weak in Williams tan- 
gelo, and apparently absent in Watt 
and Webber tanglos infected with 
the causal agent of cachexia. Varie- 
tal differences in symptom expression 
are also indicated by Olson’s obser- 
vation (8) that symptoms are slower 


(1) Pathologist, Horticultural Crops 
Research Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Orlando, Florida. 


to develop (by two years) in Satsuma 
mandarin (C. reticulata) than in Or- 
lando tangelo. It is of interest that 
Nocatee tangelo trees, seen by the 
author in Israel and said to be affect- 
ed with xyloporosis, exhibited phloem 
discoloration as pronounced as that 
exhibited by cachexia-affected Orlando 
tangelo trees in Florida. Xyloporosis 
symptoms in unbudded sweet lime 
seedlings are discussed later in the 
paper under seed transmission. 

In this paper the author uses the 
term “cachexia” in reference to the 
Orlando tangelo disease and the term 
“xyloporosis” in reference to the 
sweet lime disease, but considers 
them to be caused by the same virus, 
or strains of the same virus. 


Transmission Experiments 


Bud transmission of cachexia: In a 
previous experiment 3 lots of scions 
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Stauffer “Flowable” Parathion 400 


Stauffer Fico 90 Oil Emulsion 


Stauffer “Flowable” Parathion 400 is an unusual water-based scalicide, 
combining Parathion’s powerful action with these added benefits — 


EFFICIENCY 


ECONOMY 


EASE OF HANDLING 


Fico 90 oil emulsion has been proved by many commercial growers over 
many years of use as a highly effective, economical scalicide. Rigid inspec- 
tion of drums is an extra provided by Stauffer to prevent contamination 
of Fico 90 oil and to prevent troublesome stoppage in spray equipment. 


tine form of xyloporosis are made. 
However, examination of information 
bearing on this relation is desirable 
at this time in view of the wide dis- 
tribution of xyloporosis (cachexia) in 
Florida (3, 6) and its importance. 

It has been observed that certain 
symptoms of the two diseases are not 
identical, e. g., that phloem discolora- 
tion, which is characteristically pro- 
nounced in cachexia-affected Orlando 
tangelo trees, is not present or is at 
least much less marked in xyloporosis- 
affected sweet lime. Also, wood pit- 
ting characteristics of xyloporosis 
has been reported on unbudded seed- 
ling sweet lime trees in Palestine, but 
not unbudded Orlando tanglo seed- 
lings. 

Differences in the degree of symp- 


Stauffer Also Supplies... 
“Perfection” Brand Dusting Sulfur and “Crown 90” Wettable Sulfur; 


as well as 325-mesh Sulfurs for general grove, row-crop and ornamental 
dusting and spraying. 


See your Stauffer Dealer for any of these fine products. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 5285, Tampa, Florida 


New York © San Francisco * Houston © Omaha @ Los Angeles 
No. Portland « Weslaco ¢ Harvey ® Lubbock © No. Little Rock 


Seas 
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(21, 16, and 17 respectively) from 
cachexia-infected Orlando tangelo 
trees expressed symptoms in 95.3, 86.7, 
and 94.2 per cent of 4 years 
after budding on Rough lemon (C. 
limon) rootstock (2). In 5 years symp- 
toms expression of these 3 lots was 
100 per cent. In contrast, lots (21, 
24 and 21 trees, respectively) budded 
from cachexia-free trees were 100 per 
cent free of symptoms. 

In further recently completed ex- 
periments on the bud transmission of 
cachexia fifteen cachexia-infected Or- 
lando tangelo buds, each from a dif- 
ferent tree, were inserted in Orlando 
tangelo seedlings. Because of the 
unfavopable weather conditions, all 
the buds died shortly (1 to 8 weeks) 
after insertion, but 4 years later 13 
of the 15 seedlings expressed bark 
symptoms of cachexia. At the time 
15 cachexia-free buds, each from a 
different tree, were similarly inserted 
in Orlando seedlings, and subsequent- 
ly these buds also died. None of the 
latter trees developed cachexia symp- 
the 4-year observation 


trees 


toms within 


period. 


In another experiment, single buds 


from each of five different cachexia 
infected Orlando tanglo trees were in- 
serted in five Orlando tangelo seed- 
Subsequently all died, 
4-year period the five 
seedlings developed 
Five 
same lot 


lings. buds 
but within a 
Orlando tangelo 
bark symptoms of 
unbudded 


developed no 


cachexia. 
seedlings of the 
symptoms within the 
same period. Thus as a result of past 
and recent experience, it seems safe 
to assume that Orlando tangelo seed- 
lings will develop cachexia symptoms 
within 2 to 5 years, if cachexia virus 
is present 

Bud transmission of Florida xylopo- 
rosis: Buds from two Hamlin orange 
(C. sinensis) and five Temple 
orange (C. sinensis x C. reticulata) 
trees on Florida lime 
stocks affected with xyloporosis were 
propagated on seven Orlando tangelo 
seedlings. Subsequently six of the 
buds died, but the rootstock with the 
as well as three of the 
the buds died, de- 
typical of 


trees 


sweet root- 


living bud, 
stocks on which 
veloped bark symptoms 
cachexia. Conversely, 5 buds of 
cachexia-infected Orlando tangelo 
were propagated on seedlings of Pales- 
tine sweet lime (C. aurantifolia) 
grown from seed from the California 
Citrus Experiment Station at River- 
side. One of these buds died, but 
all sweet lime stocks developed typi- 
cal xyloporosis bark symptoms with- 
in a 4-year period. 

Transmission of cachexia through 
seed: Fifty Orlando tangelo trees from 
seed of cachexia-infected parent trees 
and 50 trees from seed of cachexia- 
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free Orlando parent trees developed 
no symptoms within a 4-year period. 
Of 135 Orlando tangelo seedlings from 
a commercial source, some unbudded 
and others budded with cachexia-free 
buds, none developed cachexia symp- 
toms within a period of 4 to 6 years. 
However, in one lot of 121 Orlando 
tangelo seedlings from the same com- 
mercial source, 3 seedlings developed 
mild symptoms suggestive of cachexia 
infection at the age of 6 years. 
Whether the causal agent of cachexia 
was transmitted through the seed or 
or whether graft trans- 
occurred is unknown. 

experiment, 30 


insect root 
mission 
As part of 


one-year-old 


another 
Rough 
obtained from a commercial 
and set out at the station 
budded. Ten of these trees 
died, but at the end of 4 years 8 of 
the remaining 20 trees showed brown- 


lemon seedlings 
were 
nursery 


but not 


gum-impregnated spots in the phloem 
of the 
cachexia. 


lower trunk suggestive of 


Transmission of xyloporosis through 
eed: Commercial Florida sweet lime 
seedlings approximately one year old 


treated in the row as 
10 were budded with cache- 


were nursery 
follows: 
xia-free Orlando tangelo buds, 10 were 
inoculated with an actinomycete isola- 
ted from citrus roots as part of an- 
other experiment not related to cache- 
xia, and 10 were treated as checks 
on the actinomycete inoculated (i.e., 
surface with a sterile 
knife, grafting 
tape, and coated with a grafting pre- 
of water-emulsi- 
months later the 


experi- 


sterilized, cut 


wrapped with rubber 


paration consisting 
fied asphalt). Two 
seedlings were set out in an 
planting at the Orlando 
tion Within 4 years mild symptoms 
of xyloporosis, wood pitting, and slight 
discoloration of the phloem, develop- 
ed in the region of the trunk above 
crown in the following num- 
trees: 5 of 


mental sta- 


the root 
of the sweet 
the budded cachexia-free 
Orlando buds, 7 of the trees 
inoculated with the actinomycete cul- 
ture, and 8 of the check trees that 
were cut in a sterile manner but not 


bers lime 


trees with 


tangelo 
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inoculated. Thus of 30 sweet lime 
seedlings, 20 developed bark symp- 
toms of xyloporosis within the 4-year 
period. 
Summary And Conclusions 

Cachexia symptoms have been con- 
sistently produced on Orlando tangelo 
seedlings through inoculation with 
buds from infected trees (2, 3). Buds 
from xyloporosis-affected 
sweet lime rootstock in Florida gave 
rise to typical cachexia symptoms 
when propagated on Orlando tangelo 
seedlings. In the reverse procedure 
typical xyloporosis symptoms were 
induced in Palestine sweet lime root- 
stocks, when they were budded with 
from cachexia-affected Orlando 
trees. From these results it 
appears that the difference between 
Orlando tangelo and sweet lime in 
symptom expression may be a matter 
of differences in host response. 


trees on 


buds 
tangelo 


Transmission of the causal agent 
of cachexia (probably a virus) through 
the seed of Orlando tangelo is ap- 
parently rare if it occurs at all. On 
the other hand, the causal agent of 
xyloporosis (probably the same virus) 
apparently transmitted through 
66 per cent of 30 lime seed 
The xyloporosis symptoms noted in 
unbudded sweet lime 
could be explained on the 
present evidence that 
xyloporosis is transmissible through 
the seed. Transmission of cachexia 
through the seed of Rough lemon is 
believed to be indicated but not fully 
established. These preliminary re- 
sults need verification, and such work 
has been started. The possibility of 
seed transmission of xyloporosis is of 
such importance to the citrus budwood 
certification programs in Florida or 
that the preliminary evi- 
reported. 


was 
sweet 


Israel (9) on 
seedlings 
basis of the 


elsewhere 
dence is 
obvious that xyloporosis or 
cachexia cannot be controlled 
through propagating buds free of the 
virus if seedlings used as rootstocks 
carry the causal agent of the disease 
Also the assumption that citrus nucel- 
are a priori disease- 


It is 
solely 


lar seedlings 
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free may be questioned in the light of 
the experiments reported. 
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UNCLE SAM TO CONTINUE 
HALF THE COST OF CITRUS 
BUYING DATA ... 


The federal government will con- 
tinue to pay half the cost for another 
year of collecting, compiling and ana- 
lyzing facts and figures about the 
buying of fresh and processed citrus 
by the housewife. 

Florida Citrus Mutual’s’ general 
manager, Robert W. Rutledge, has re- 
leased a letter just received from 
Omer W. Herrmann, deputy adminis- 
trator of the agricultural marketing 
service, U. S. Dept. of Agri., stating: 

“We have every intention of renew- 


rootstocks in 
Proc. Amer. 


and mandarin-hybrid 
Texas citrus plantings. 
Hort. Soc. 63: 131-136. 

9. Reichert, I, and J. Perlberger. 
1934. Xyloporosis, the new citrus di- 
sease. Bull. 12, The Jewish Agency 
for Palestine Agr. Exp. Sta. Reho- 
both pp. 1-50. 
(Horticultural Crops Research Branch 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Orlando, 
Florida.) 

(REPRINTED FROM THE PLANT 
DISEASE REPORTER). 


Here’s why FFF Brand Fertilizer gives Growers 
ASSURANCE OF RESULTS 


Florida Favorite Fertilizer is different. 
ially formulated for YOU the grower. 


It is spec- 
There’s no 


hit or miss with FFF Brand. Florida Favorite Fer- 
tilizer is made by men who know Florida crops and 


soils. 
acre you plant. 


This means top yields and quality from each 


A fleet of 15 trailer truck units giving complete 
and on the spot field service is stai:ding ready to 


serve you. 


grove or pasture will save you time and money. 
You'll Profit too! 
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This direct Fertilizer service to the field, 
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favorite fertilizer 


In CORPORATED 
PH. MUTUAL 2-1291° P.0.BOX 912¢ LAKELAND, FLA. 


Nineteen 


ing this agreement for an additional 
year and have indicated our plans for 
continuing this work to the citrus and 
subtropical fruit research and mar- 
keting advisory committee.” 

Mutual recently joined with the 
Florida Citrus Commission in urging 
that Uncle Sam continue to pick up 
the big part of the tab for this con- 
sumer purchase data. The govern- 
ment’s share is $50,000, with the cit- 
rus commission paying around $30,- 
000 and the California industry ab- 
sorbing the rest. 

The information is gathered and 
compiled by Market Research Cor- 
poration of America. Mutual told the 
government it used the information 
constantly in its economic studies. 

“The department has been pleased 
with the arrangement which has ex- 
isted in the past,’ Herrmann’s letter 
stated, “whereby industry has contri- 
buted half the contract cost and the 
department has furnished the balance 
. ™ * * The purchasing data are 
apparently widely used and are help- 
ful to the citrus industry in planning 
long-range marketing programs and 
in making day-to-day marketing deci- 
sions.” 

The present contract and coopera- 
tive agreement runs until Oct. 1 this 
year. 


CITRUS GROVES 
FIELD CROPS 
PASTURE GRASS 
TRUCK FARMS 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


SOUTH HILLSBOROUGH AND 
MANATEE COUNTIES 
J. D. Toll 

Strong winds and continued dry 
weather, except for about one and 
one-half inches of rain April 10th, 
have caused damage to the crops 
this spring. 

Groves, particularly those being 
irrigated, look good and it won't 
be long before its time for the 
summer application of fertilizer. 

Tomato growers began picking 
this week (April 15-21). They are 
looking forward to a good yield 
and good quality. 

The watermelon crops look fair 
considering the weather conditions. 
Most growers expect to begin har- 
vesting within 3 or 4 weeks. 

Pastures are dry and most cat- 
tlemen are waiting for a good rain 
before fertilizing their grass. 


EAST HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PASCO COUNTIES 
E. A. McCartney 

We finally got the rain we hoped 
for and not too soon. Groves and 
pastures were in bad shape. Mel- 
ons were hurt also. Growers could 
not spray on account of the dry 
weather. As a result, some groves 
had heavy leaf drop due to red 
spider or purple mites as well as 
dry weather. 

One and one-quarter to one and 
three-quarters inches of rain was 
the average over this section — a 
big help but due to the heavy 
wind that followed through the 
rest of the week the soil is drying 
out and we need more rain before 
the rainy season starts about 
June 15th. 

Pasco, Hernando and Citrus coun- 
ties came through in better shape 
due to the heavy soil. Some grow- 
ers are fertilizing to try and help 
their groves out of their weak con- 
dition and hoping to get enough 
rain to put it to work. 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 
J. K. Enzor, Jr., & R. E. Lassiter, Jr. 
Dry weather has been the pri- 
mary topic of conversation in this 
area for at least the last month. 
On April 10th this area received 
from one to one-half to 2 inches 
of rain which was very welcome 


and by the 16th groves which had 
been extremely dry had already 
begun to show some response to 
this moisture. However, since this 
rain, the wind has hardly quit 
blowing which has definitely been 
detrimental. So far it looks as 
though a fairly good crop is being 
set for another year in spite of the 
lack of moisture. However, a 
heavy fruit crop cannot be ex- 
pected if more rain is not forth- 
coming. 


We have observed six-spotted 
mites in quite a few groves re- 
cently. Although this mite is not 
expected to cause severe damage 
this year, growers should be on 
the lookout. 

If the dry weather continues it 
is expected that this summer fer- 
tilizer application will be delayed. 
However, young trees which are 
being watered should not be al- 
lowed to go too long without re- 
ceiving fertilizer. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 


We have had hot and dry weather 
with high winds up until Tuesday, 
April 10 when we had between 
one and one and half inches rain 
followed by high winds which dried 
ground fast, however, rains help- 
ed the situation lots, but irrigation 
systems are still in use. The rain 
also helped Valencia and late bloom 
oranges conditioning them for pick- 
ing There still seems to be enough 
young fruit on the trees in spite 
of dry weather, most new set trees 
have had to be watered constantly. 
The grapefruit situation has not 
improved, therefore, still a lot of 
grapefruit on trees and ground. In- 
sects have been quite bad but most 
growers are aware of that and are 
taking care of them. 

Has been almost too dry for pas- 
tures to show much growth. 
High winds were very 

melon fields. 


bad on 


WEST HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PINELLAS COUNTIES 
J. A. Hoffman 

A good rain from one to two in- 
ches throughout this section on 
April 10, stopped irrigating pumps 
that had been running steady for 
over a month. Altho at this time 


the moisture has been used up 
and irrigation pumps will again be 
used. Lakes and ponds are about 
four fet lower than they normally 
should be. 

Spraying has been held to a 
minimum due to the dry weather 
and weakened condition of trees. 
Purple mite, rust mite and six-spot 
are quite active at this time. 

The summer application of fer- 
tilizer will start early in May. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, DeSOTO AND 
SARASOTA COUNTIES 

Cc. R. Wingfield 

Information from this area could 
be given in very few words: “It 
is still awfully dry and the winds 
are still blowing.” There have 
been times we thought we could 
not help but get a shower but up 
jumps the winds and away it goes. 
On April 10th we had what looked 
like a good rain but when it was 
all over it was only one inch in 
most places. As one grower has 
said he received one inch of rain 
and the next day he had four in- 
ches of wind. Irrigation plants are 
going at full speed and where we 
can hold a little moisture we are 
going to set a crop but there are 
so many growers without ample 
facilities, some without any at all, 
and it has become serious. These 
have lost both foliage and fruit. 

While it is time to start the 

summer fertilizer application the 
grower is hoping for a rain before 
starting. Plans are being made to 
start soon even if it has to be wa- 
tered in. Generally speaking the 
crop so far looks very light altho 
some groves will set a good crop 
and will hold it if the water holds 
out. Much of the fruit will be 
scarred due to damage from winds 

Vegetable growers have had a 

hard time also in getting a crop 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Uncle Bill Says: 


Some smart gent a long time ago said: “it’s always darkest before 
the dawn”... and there’s a heap of us citrus folks who can vouch fer 
the truth of this bit of wisdom . . . about three weeks ago the drouth 
over the citrus area and most of the rest of the state was so durn bad 
that the Associated Press wrote featured stories tellin’ how the long 
dry spell we was havin’ was the worst in 65 years... and how citrus 
trees was dyin’ and unless some rain came right soon the industry was 
in fer the worst lickin’ it had had since the Big Freeze. 


Then in the issue of The Tampa Tribune of April 11 headlines said 
that the rains of a day or two before had saved an $80,000,000 citrus 
crop and that melon plantings and pastures had benefited in the same 
proportion ... ’course we ain’t had all the rain we want and need by 
a whole heap but what we had shore helped us out of a mighty bad 
hole ... so we say again that the feller who thought up that sayin’ 
about it bein’ darkest before the dawn knew what he was talkin’ about. 


And it’s often like that in a lot of other things than the rain we 
need ... sometimes we git way down in the dumps as a result of things 
not goin’ the way we want ’em, but usually if we’ll stick by our guns 
the sun comes out and makes things look a lot brighter. 


They is a tendency on the part of a lot of us folks to look on the 
dark side of things quicker’n we do on the bright side . . . but that is jist 
sort of human we guess... and even when politics and international 
affairs and strikes and storms and sickness seem to plague an awful lot 
of people we can well remember that things like that has been goin’ 
on fer a long, long time and on an average the most of us ain’t doin’ too 


bad. 


Which is a gob of philosophizing fer an old guy like me, but it real- 
ly ain’t bad doctrine . . . so if we’ll try to look fer the bright spots and 
use Lyons Fertilizers on our Crops we'll find we’ve got a mighty good 
chance of reapin’ the best harvest possible. 
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Use Of Dowicide A On 
Citrus Fruits Approved 
By Food And Drug Adm. 


According to the Federal Register, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has cleared the use of sodium o-pheny- 
Iphenate (chemical for Dowi- 
cide A) on citrus fruits. The Register 
for February 21, 1956, stated: 


name 


“A tolerance of 10 parts per million 
is established for residues of sodium 
o-phenylphenate, calculated as o-phen- 
yiphenol, in or on the following citrus 
fruits: grapefruit, 
tangerines, limes, tangelos, citrus cit- 


oranges, lemons, 
ron, kumquat.” 

This should mean much to the cit- 
rus industry since Dowicide A is the 
of the Dowicide A- 
Hexamine treatment for the post-har- 
control of stem-end rot and 
mold decay. This treatment, develop- 
ed jointly by the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission and the Florida Citrus Ex- 
periment Station, has been thorough- 
ly tested over a period of years by 
Dr. E. F. Hopkins and K. W. Loucks. 
The process, covered by U. S. Patent 
No. 2,674,537 granted to these work- 
available to Florida packers 


main constituent 


vest 


ers, is 
without charge. 

The Dowicide A-Hexamine treat- 
ment which is now well known to 
fruit packers as “Dow-Hex” is believ- 
ed to be the first post-harvest treat- 
ment for citrus fruits for which a 
tolerance has been established under 
“Miller Act.” In 
under varied and often con- 
ditions, the method has proven very 
effective and reliable in reducing the 
large amount of which 


the so-called tests 


severe 


spoilage to 


Classified Ads 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES — Now 
accepting orders for Fall 1956 and 
Spring 1957 planting of Valencia, 
Pineapple and Hamlin. Other varie- 
ties available now and for June 
plantings. Call us GLendale 2-7541 
for quotations. Write for FREE 
copy “Care of Young Citrus Trees.” 

WARD'S NURSERY 
Box 846 Avon Park, Florida 


OUTSTANDING DOGS 
Bird dogs, Straight cooners, Fox and Deer 
hounds, Squirrel dogs. Trial allowed. 
Literature free. 
Swannee River Kennels 
Phone 2082 Chiefland, Florida 


FOR SALE — HAIRY INDIGO. Early 
$36.00 ecwt. Common $35.00 cwt. 
Free Delivery on 500 lbs. or more. 

LEWIS & VICKERS SEED CO. 
P. O. Box 1117 =H Phone 3828 
Haines City, Florida 
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citrus fruits are subject. For exam- 
ple decay in oranges may be reduced 
85 percent or more by treatment with 
Dowicide A-Hexamine. Packinghouses 
in Florida and elsewhere have found 
the nethod to be of great 
the marketing of their fruit. 


value in 


The establishment of this tolerance 
means that the customary use of the 
treatment on citrus is safe. 
analyses of fruit 


Chemical 
treated with Dowi- 
cide A-Hexamine have shown a resi- 
due of only about one part per mil- 
lion and this is found only in the 
fruit peel. Therefore, this slight resi- 
due is well within the tolerance which 
Food and Drug officials consider am- 
ple to safeguard the health of the 
consumer. 

The action taken by the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration will be in- 
teresting news to fruit packers who 
have used Dowicide A-Hexamine in 
the past and those who are consider- 
ing its use. The Dowicide A-Hexa- 
mine treatment should be of inesti- 
mable value to the citrus industry. 


Lake County Citrus 
Survey Completed 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
released the the State 
Plant Board’s citrus survey in Lake 
County, the ninth citrus belt county 
to be covered in the Board's survey 
project started early this year. 

In cooperation with the State Plant 
Board, the Citrus Commission, Florida 
Citrus Mutual, the U. S. and Florida 
Departments of Agriculture, and the 
Florida Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion are participating in the survey 
which will eventually include all coun- 
ties in the Florida Citrus Belt. 

The Lake County report lists a to- 
tal of 5,216,447 orange trees in com- 
mercial groves, and 1,102,067 
fruit trees in commercial groves in 
the county. Also listed in the report 
was a total of 319,425 Mandarin varie- 
ty trees. 480,427 trees bearing Tem- 
ple, Tangelo, and other hybrid fruits; 


results of 


grape- 
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14,052 
rons 


trees bearing Kumquats, Cit- 
and other miscellaneous varie- 
and 34,288 acid fruit trees of 
which 6,753 were Persian Lime, and 
7,634 trees producing Villa Franca 
Lemons. 


ties; 


Other details of the report indicated 
Lake County now has a total net com- 
mercial acreage in citrus of 107,922 
has 21,774 trees in abandoned 

168,366 vacancies in commer- 
cial groves; and 79,941 diseased trees 
throughout the county. 


acres; 
groves; 


Other counties thus far included in 
the project are Polk, Pinellas, High- 
lands, Lee, Hendry, Collier, Broward, 
and Dade Counties. Including the re- 
port on Lake County, the combined 
totals of counties surveyed thus far 
indicates a total of 19,203,891 citrus 
trees of which 12,498,161 are bearing 
commercial oranges. 

Net citrus acreage for the nine 
counties was placed at 280,767 acres; 
650,137 trees were listed in the di- 
seased category; and 236,041 trees in 
abandoned groves. 

The citrus survey, which has been 
under way since early this year, will 
encompass an estimated 40,000,000 
citrus trees when completed. The 
State Plant Board has indicated that 
it will have counted approximately 75 
per cent of the total by the close of 
this season, and predicts that the en- 
tire survey should be completed 
around March next year. 


Total orange trees in commercial 


COLLIER & YOUNG 


Grove Caretakers, Inc. 
Lake Wales, Florida 
All Types of 
GROVE CARE 


Including 
Complete 
Management 
Telephone 
Lake Wales 2-0941 
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groves, 5,216,447. 

Total grapefruit trees in commercial 
groves, 1,102,067. 

Total other citrus trees in commer- 
cial groves, 848,192. 

Total citrus trees in commercial 
groves, 7,166,706. 

Total dooryard and non-commercial 
trees, 191,874. 

Total citrus trees in the 
county, 7,358,580. 
Total abandoned trees, 21,774. 

Vacancies in commercial 
groves, 168,366. 

Diseased trees (declining and 
out of production,) 79,941. 

Acres in commercial groves, 107,922. 





QUALITY CITRUS FRUITS 
FOR EUROPEAN MARKETS 


(Continued from page 9) 
decay and an excellent general ap- 
pearance because the fruit was bet- 
ter at the start or had been handled 
or refrigerated better. 

Shipping tests showed that the 
temperature of much of the fruit 
was too high when loaded. Also, the 
ships did not have sufficient refri- 
geration capacity to lower it rapidly 
to a suitable transit temperature. Pro- 
per precooling is especially import- 
ant with fruit packed in cartons be- 
cause of the retarded circulation or 
air through the cargo of tightly stow- 
ed cartons and the insulating effect 
of the fiberboard. 

The nonprecooled oranges loaded at 
New York after trucking from Florida 
hed temperatures up to 90° when 
loaded. They cooled only to 59° in 
the vertical hold and to 41° in the 
refrigerated hold during the voyage. 
In the other shipments from Florida 
temperatures ranged from 35° to 74° 
at loading; from 33° to 59° at un- 
loading after 12 to 14 days in transit. 
The average reduction in tempera- 
ture after loading on the ship was 
only about 5° in 12 days. 

In the first 2 California shipping 
tests, when the fruit was about 65° 
at loading, an average of 19% days 
was required to lower the temperature 
to about 40°. These oranges were not 
precooled. Some of them were on 
the dock 4 days before loading. In 
the fifth shipping test the oranges 
were transported to the dock in 
preiced cars. Unfortunately, most of 
the cars ran short of ice during the 
5 or more days of delay at shipside. 
Temperatures averaged about 77° at 
loading and were still 41° to 54° on 
arrival at destination — a condition 
favorable to decay in some lots of 
fruit. 

Some of the Florida grapefruit was 
injured by low temperature pitting 
when it arrived in Europe. 
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DELIVERS DOUBLE POWER 


Sul-Po-Mag, which is mo 
plete fertilizer, supplies 
in quick 








st effective as Part of a com- 
; magnesium and potash 
-acting, water-soluble form : oe 


SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM 
that enables your crop 

other plant foods. 
and color, and he 


























—Here’s soluble Magnesium 
; to make full use of all the 
It improves citrus yield, flavor, size 
Ips keep your groves healthy, too. 



















































































CITRUS fertilizers containing Sul-Po-Mag are better 
fertilizers . .. better balanced and more effective. That’s 
why so many manufacturers of quality fertilizers use 
Sul-Po-Mag in their citrus grades. So see your fertilizer 
field representative now and order your favorite brand 
in a grade containing S-P-M ... it pays! 






































VEGETABLES crown on soils low in magnesium and 
potash respond with vigorous growth and healthy color 
to fertilizers containing S-P-M. Sul-Po-Mag’s ideal com- 
bination of soluble magnesium and low-chloride potash 
produces larger yields of vegetables with 

the quality that commands top Kp 


market prices. Pm 
POTASH DIVISION © INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





















































When You Purch 
You Are Deeply I 
in The Service It 


The same motive should influence your 
selection of the fertilizer you use on your 
grove or crops. 


There are cars which will run faster than 
others ... there are cars which ride easier, 
wear better and which look better than 
others, but they all have the same number 
of wheels and generally are much alike in 
other ways. 


So, with fertilizer there appears to be but 
little difference between many of them, 
but that fertilizer which has demonstrated 
its ability to Produce Maximum Crops of 
Finest Quality to a large group of most 
successful Florida Growers over a period 
of many years may safely be considered 
a very good buy. 


Our fertilizers have earned the fine repu- 
tation they have over a long period of 
years, and we believe our field service 
ranks second to none ... so in the high 
quality of our products and our service 
you'll find these important factors both 
satisfying and economical in the final 
analysis. 


Lyons Fertilizer 


Phone 43-101 
TAMPA, FLORI 





